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shazzar, which reads in our new version, “ Hor- 
ror affrighted me,” reads “Iniquity baptizes 
me” (Isa. xxi: 4). It also occurs in the Apoc- 
ryphal books, Sirach and Judith, dating almost 
two hundred years before Christ. In the first 
(34-30), it is used for the purification of heifer 
ashes — the water of separation —and in the 
latter (12-5-3), it is applied to the daily purifi- 
cations of the Jews. 

This meaning of “ baptize,” as a ceremonial 
and typical change of condition had been drilled 
into the Jews by three hundred years of usage 
in the Scriptures with which they were familiar, 
and from which Christ and the apostles chiefly 

uoted, And it was so used in the time of 

thrist, as is shown by Mark vii: 4; Luke xi: 
38, and Heb ix: 10, but the fact, so valuable as 
an aid to the meaning of baptism, is concealed by 
rendering the word “wash,” in these places, 
contrary to the rule followed one hundred and 
sixteen times of retaining the word baptize. 

Josephus, a cotemporary of the apostles, wrote 
both as a learned Greek and a Jew. In the 
sentence, “ Baptized by drunkenness into insen- 
sibility,” in his description of the murder of 
Gedaliah, he uses baptism in its ordinary classic 
sense (Jew. Ant.x: 9). In the sentence, “ Bap- 
tizing by this ashes,” i.e, water of separation, 
when describing the purification from the touch 
of a dead body, he uses it in the strictly Jewish 
sense of a ceremonial purification (Jew. Ant. iv: 
4). This familiarity with the Greek and Jewish 
usage of the word baptize, gives great weight to 
his description of the baptism of John the Bap- 
tist. Josephus says, “John was a good man, 
and exhorting the Jews to cultivate virtue, and, 
observing uprightness toward one another, and 
piety toward God, to come for baptizing; for 
thus the baptism would appear acceptable to 
him, not using it for remission of sins but for 
purity of the body, providing the soul had been 
previously purged [baptized] by righteousness.” 
(Ant. xxviii: 6-2). 

From this use of the word baptize by Jose- 
phus for both a ceremonial change of condition 
and a real inward change of condition; both in 
perfect accord with the principle of change of 
condition by controlling influence, Dale clearly 
distinguishes between the “baptism of repent- 
ance,” which John preached, and the ritual water 
baptism which he practised. He says that “ Bap- 
tism into repentance and baptism into water are 
as to their nature as far removed from each 
other as pole from pole.” 

Contending for this principle with his power- 
ful logic, he tells those who make immersion in 
water the “ baptism of repentance,” that they 
“convert a condition of the soul proceeding from 
repentance, into a water dipping,” and that 
“while grasping in the water after a shadowy 
substance and letting go their hold ou the reality 
tament into Greek, under the supervision of the | (sprinkling, for he is a Presbyterian], they have 
Greek king Ptolemy II.,as some think before | lost the substance and missed the shadow, and so 
his father’s abdication in the year 280 B. c.| find themselves without any baptism —Johonnie 
In this version, it says that “ Noaman baptized | baptism, p. 417. 
himself seven times in the Jordan” (2 Kings v:| It seems passing strange; and most vividly 
14), and the words put in the mouth of Bel-| illustrates the peculiar warp of the judgment 


with which the advocates of water baptism re- 
gard their own views in contrast with that of 
others, that while Dale has unanswerably proved 
that water was a shadow baptism, as used for 
ceremonial purification under the law, he as- 
sumes, in the above quotation, the wholly un- 
tenable position that this “shadow” is a“ sub- 
stance,” which Immersionists have lost because 
they immerse instead of sprinkle. A great rea- 
soner could hardly “ fall down,” in a worse way 
than this. For in many discussions, and a wide 
range of reading on baptism, the minister or 
author is yet to be found by the writer, who can 
intelligently explain how, that water, which was 
only a shadow under the law, can now under 
the Gospel be the substance of its own shadow. 
As well might one claim that the symbolic blood 
of animals used for purification with the water 
under the law is now the substance of its own 
shadow, without the blood of Christ. No man 
can give an intelligent reason why or how the 
water, which was only a “carnal ordinance” 
under the law, can be anything else now — 
neither can any man successfully show how, if 
the “glory” went out of the water with the 
other symbolic things under the law, as Paul 
teaches in 2 Cor. iii: 11, because of the greater 
glory of the Gospel; that now, under the Gos- 
pel, the same water applied in the same way, 
should have many times more “ glory” than it had 
under the law. 

But if Dale, instead of stopping in this posi- 
tion, which from his own great principle, so 
overwhelmingly proved and universally en- 
dorsed, seems almost trivial and foolish, had 
gone on, untrammelled by his own views of 
ritual baptism and rigidly applied his great 
principle he would have found it to be as fatal 
to his own ideas of sprinkling as he has so justly 
and successfully made it for immersion. For 
when he establishes the fact that by the “ preach- 
ing of the baptism of repentance” an inward 
change was wrought by a Divine controlling in- 
fluence, he instantly opens to the mind the true 
meaning of the baptism of the last commission, 
The apostles were commanded to “Go teach, 
baptizing, not teach and baptize, into the name 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” John the 
Baptist preached a “baptism of repentance” 
into remission only; but the apostles were com- 
manded to go, preach a saving baptism, that bap- 
tized the people into the Divine name, power and 
life, of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, The 
method of this was openly manifested at the 
house or Cornelius, for the Holy Ghost came 
with Peter’s preaching. And he explains it at 
the Jerusalem Council by declaring that the 
Spirit was given because God who knew their 
hearts bore them witness that their hearts were 
“ purified by faith.” (Aets xv : 7-9). 

11. This change of condition wrought by faith 
is the baptism of teaching commanded by the 
last commission. Dale says “ There was no more 
water in the baptism of repentance John preached 
than may be found in the burned out craters of 
the moon,” (p. 407.) But according to his ex- 
position of the preaching of John the Baptist 
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‘ Water Baptism as it is in_History. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

The conclusions of Dale seem to have been 
endorsed by the whole body of Pedo-baptist 
theologians, because it overthrows the assump- 
tion of a “definite act” by which the doctrine 
of immersion for centuries has been chiefly de- 
fended. They have endorsed it as if entirely un- 
conscious that it furnished the most powerful 
argument against water baptism that has ever 
been offered against it. For it almost eliminates 
the idea of water baptism from every apostolic 
allusion to baptism. 

The first result of the application of this prin- 
ciple of a “change of condition by controlling 
influence” as the real purport of the word bap- 
tize is to so broaden the doctrine of Holy Ghost 
baptism as to include every figure of redemption 
used in the New Testament to represent the 
spiritual change from nature to grace. Born 
again, converted, renewed, regenerated, justified, 
washed, purged, cleansed, sanctified, created 
anew, crucified with Christ, risen with Him, 
changed into his image, translated into his king- 
dom, adopted as sons, or putting on the new 
man; all come under this principle as baptisms, by 
the influence, power and agency of the Holy 
Spirit, confirming in a most wonderful manner 
the declaration of the Apostle Paul, that “ By 
the one Spirit we are all baptized into the one 
body, because every change that brings into the 
body of Christ %s a baptism. It is a remarkable 
fact confirming this principle, that three of the 
greatest Greek writers among the early church 
fathers, Justin Martyr, Origen, and Cyril of Je- 
rusalem ; who as Greek writers understood the 
right use of the word baptize, have applied this 
principle by calling the “circumcision made 

without hands” a “baptism by circumcision.” 

It was in this classic sense of a “ change of 
condition by controlling influence” that the 
learned Jews, as they changed from the use of 
Hebrew to Greek, adopted baptism to represent 
their ceremonial purifications. It is first found 
1a the Septuagint ; a translation of the old Tes- 
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and his great principle of baptism by control- 
ling influence, there is no more water in the laat 
commission or in the preaching of the apostles than 
there was in the “ baptism which John preached.” 
That this is a correct view of the last commis- 
sion is evident from the fact that water is not 
mentioned in it; and that to carry it out the 
apostles were commanded to tarry at Jerusalem 
until they received the Spirit as the power and 
“ controlling influence” by which this change of 
spiritual condition was to be wrought through 
their preaching. 

12. Peter’s declaration (Acts ii: 38), on the 
day of Pentecost is almost universally under- 
stood of water baptism, although here as in the 
last commission water is not mentioned. But if 
this principle of a “ change of condition ” is ap- 
plied to it, we see at once that Peter’s “ Repent 
and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ,” 
is the same “ repentance baptism” preached by 
John the Baptist with the addition of the “ name 
of Jesus” as the power or influence by which it 
is wrought. This is shown to be true almost to 
certainty by its form in the Greek original. 
For in the words “in the name of Jesus,” the 
proposition is not “en,” the one usually used 
with the words “in the name,” but it is “ epi,” 
the same as in verse sixteen of the third of Acts, 
where it is rendered “‘ by ” in almost exactly the 
same words about the name of Christ as the 
power that healed the lame man. By this con- 
struction the power that healed the man in the 
third chapter was the same power by which the 
baptism of repentance into remission of sins was 
to be wrought in the second. “By the name of 
Christ,” is no more a mere formula in the last 
than the first. Jt is certainly the controlling in- 
fluence in each. As a Gospel principle there is 
no more water in these words of Peter than Dale 
says there was in the baptism John preached. 

13. The baptism unto Moses (1 Cor. x: 2), 
where no water touched the Israelites, is called 
a baptism because that on one side of the sea 
the children of Israel were slaves and bondmen ; 
but passing to the other side through the inter- 
position of “the cloud and the sea” as the con- 
jrolling influence in the destruction of Pharaoh, 
this condition was changed from a nation of 
slaves to a nation of freemen, under the leader- 
ship of Moses. 

(To be continued.) 


Reminiscences of John Wesley. 


BY H. L. M. FRYE. 


In a previous article on John Wesley I al- 
Juded to the Duchess of Bedford’s ill-feeling 
and show of petty spite in ordering the gates 
of Thorney to be closed (at that time the ducal 
residence,) when the Methodist preacher wished 
to take the customary path to Whittlesea Mere, 
which cut across a portion of the duke’s domain. 
But this little spurt of emnity was a trifle com- 
pared with her many other outrages perpetra- 
ted against this inoffensive man. She was a 
fashionable and dissipated woman of the world, 

. would pass entire nights gambling, and did not 
relinquish her feverish excitement in play even 
on the Sabbath. One night she staked the 
whole village of Thornaugh, lost that, and sev- 
eral thousand pounds besides. My great-grand- 
father, three generations removed, Sir Matthew 
Brown, supplied the funds to cancel these debts 
of honor, as they were termed, holding the vil- 
lage and other ducal lands as security for ninety- 
nine years, with a renewal of the mortgages at the 
end of that time. 
the late Lord John Russel, Prime Minister 
of England, and leader of the House of Com- 


mons, and of his brother, Lord William, mur- 
dered by his foreign valet for lucre. 
John was always averse to speaking of this 
notorious ancestress. 
that has impoverished the family, her grace’s 
extravagance involving her descendants in cen- 
turies of pecuniary difficulties. 
died seated at the card table on a Sabbath en- 
gaged in her favorite pastime. 


antagonism between such a woman and a man 
like Wesley. 

rebuke to her. 
gambling as a sin, and yet he knew it was her 
absorbing passion. 
clergyman, had had the effrontery to offer up 


sion to the doctrines of John Wesley. He had 
denounced her cherished pleasures and dissipa- 








She was the grandmother of 






























Lord 


It was this propensity 
She finally 


It was not surprising that there should be 


The purity of his life was a 
He had publicly condemned 


He, the son of a country 


prayers for the Duchess of Bedford’s conver- 


tions as sins at his Methodist meetings. Her 
conscience was wounded, and the wounds fes- 
tered and fretted her, but sin had struck its 
roots too deeply for John Wesley’s scalpel to 
extirpate. The probe irritated and exaspera- 
ted, and to deaden the gnawing pain of an un- 
easy conscience, she had recourse to vengeance. 
She loaded him with indignities. As the first 
Jezebel persecuted Elijah, so did this second 
with implacable hate pursue this good man 
with her enmity. She set spies to watch and 
wait for him. On one occasion as he was pass- 
ing through the foot passenger gate to visit a 
cottage near Thorney, she had him seized, bound 
with ropes, and ducked in the fish pond, while 
she stood by, and then by her orders he was 
placed on a donkey in his wet clothes, tied with 
rushes, and sent back to the hall with the in- 
junction to imitate his Master, escorted by a 
mob of riotous urchins with flaming boughs 
torturing the poor dumb animal. 

Reader, we are relating events which trans- 
pired a century and a half ago, and class legis- 
lation was a stronger power then than now. 
How could she, the Duchess of Bedford, permit 
the insults of a despised street preacher to go 
unpunished? These frequent deeds of violence 
brought her in collision with Wesley’s influen- 
tial friends and with Squire Wiggington, Jus- 
tice of the Peace. She paid the fines imposed, 
and then devised new schemes of vengeance. 
Her savagery was carried so far as to attempt 
his life. While he was praying in one of the 
cottages rented for his use by Lady Brown, 
she gave orders to have fagots piled up round 
and lighted firebrands thrown in at the win- 
dows. Fortunately Sir Charles Brown was on 
hand, and as the premises were his by right of 
rent, her grace of Bedford paid heavily in fines 
for her malice. 

One of her husband's tenants was a gentle- 
man farmer, of great height and muscular pow- 
er, a regular athlete, who could leap and wres- 
tle, and often when angry, would hurl a few 
defiant oaths at an offender. This doughty 
gentleman was one day sauntering along the 
bank of the little river of Thorney, when he 
saw something on the opposite bank that ex- 
cited him to an alarming degree. 

It was only a cart full of rubbish and dirt 
sweepings, collected from the roadway, but on 
the top, firmly secured by a rope, was that John 
Wesley, whose sermons had so strangely im- 
pressed him, thrown on in a helpless heap, with 
pitchforks and laborer’s tools. Moses Sesson 
took in the situation at once. He was furious. 
In a twinkling, with the aid of some chance 
field hand, he possessed himself of a stout long 


pole, lopped from an adjacent tree, then, skil-! 





_eoeoo 


fully balancing himself with one end of it 
wedged in midstream, leaped to the opposite 
bank, and was soon standing before that archi- 
tectural relic, Thorneygate, demanding admit. 
tance as a tenant of the duke’s. 
the gate his rage broke loose. A volley of oaths 
coupled with his immense strength, frightened 
the duchess’s retainers into releasing John Weg. 
ley, whom Moses Sesson declared was on the 
road to take tea with him, and thus succeeded 
in triumphing over this high-handed tyranny, 


Once within 


Her successor was deformed. She was at 


least tolerant of the new sect, if not an active 
adherent. She looked on at the phenomenon, 
as she was pleased to term it, but was quite 
unable to understand how Divine power could 
work such a change of heart as to producea 
revolution in conduct. She witnessed the dif. 
ference ketween the old life in sin and the new 
in Christ. She recognized the improved man- 
ners and gentler speech, but the simple, unaf- 
fected demeanor of the convert was an unsolved 
problem for her. She was kind to Wesley's 
followers, and declared she thought him truly 
a man of God, with the power of heaven in his 


hand to bless or curse. She remarked that his 


daily life accorded with his precepts, that he 
seemed actuated by the purest motives, and was 
the practical exponent of a religion undefiled. 
She had many serious talks with Lady Brown, 
and contributed to her charitable anes 


8. 

J. Wesley sent up many and fervent prayers 
for her spiritual welfare, but the philosophy of 
Methodism remained to the end a sealed book for 
her grace of Bedford. It was indeed time for 
a John Wesley or a George Whitefield to start 
a reformation in religious formalities, to put 
life into this atrophy, new pulse into the cor 
like chilliness, to rouse people into a practical 
understanding of Christian ethics. This lady 
being kindly disposed towards the followers of 
Wesley, many of them lived in the village of 
Thorney, Woburn Abbey now becoming the 
ducal residence. In consequence of the death 
of one of the family, prayer was made for a 
chapel by Wesley first, and the prayer contin- 
ued, one generation after another taking it up. 
In 1868 I went to England, also on the Conti- 
nent. Returning to London, I met the then 
Duke of Bedford several times. He had a bad 
record, and was considered the accomplished 
sinner in Europe, guilty of every vice. He re- 
membered my grandmother well, therefore we 
had many talks together. One day I felt im- 
pressed to speak satay to him. I told him 
what the fashionable world and the religious 
world said of him, and what the God of heaven 
said of him in his holy word, and what he might 
have been. Had he made good use of the 
talents God had given him, he would have been 
an honor to the peerage and a blessing to all 
England with his influence and high rank. 

This conversation took place at the house of 
Lady Eastlake, No. 7 Fitzroy Square, London. 
His grace of Bedford was offended. I went to 
Italy, returned in 1872; went down to Walnut 
Hall one morning; went out to visit an aged 
Saint at Croyland. Returning next day to the 
hall, my uncle said: “ You ought to have been 
earlier, for Lord Hastings Russell has waited 
two hours to see you. He is now gone, but left 
a large package for you.” On opening the 
package I found a parchment deed for certain 
lands in Thorney Village to build a chapel, 
and two letters—one for uncle, the other for 
myself. I give a copy of my uncle’s, and you 
will see we lose nothing by faithfully discharg- 
ing our duty in the name of Jesus, and leaving 
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the results to Him. You will also observe that 
the Lord will answer prayer in his own time 
and way, and the memory of the just is blessed. 


cOoPpY OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S LETTER. 


Wosurn Assey, June 1872. 
William Brown :—I send by Hastings Russell 
a parchment deed, most fully and legally ex- 
ecuted by my lawyer, of the Temple, London, 
and examined by ours and your lawyer, Buck- 
ele, Peterborough, for certain plot of land in 
Thorney Village, to erect a cnapel thereon in 
memory of your excellent mother, Lady Mary 
Brown, and in consideration of your niece, 
Matthew’s daughter, who had the moral cour- 
age to tell me what I am, what I ought or might 
have been, and what I may yet be if I believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. May He have mercy 
on my rotten body and polluted soul! 
Joun, Duke of Bedford. 
P.S.—No lady in England would have dared 
to speak so plainly.— Christian Advocate. 





Incidents and Reflections—No. 320. 


PLAINNESS OF DRESS. 

The leadings of the Spirit of Christ and the 
Scripture injunction to avoid conformity to the 
world and outward adorning, have in all ages 
led those who were fully given up in heart, to 
live in conformity to the Divine will, into sim- 
plicity and plainness of dress. Among those 
who have been led into this path, was the late 
John M. Whitall, of Philadelphia. In his early 
life, he made a number of voyages to the East 
Indies as a sailor. He says: 


“While at home, after my fifth voyage, I be- 
lieved it right to adopt the plain dress and lan- 
guage of Friends. While under the conviction 
of its being right, and fearing I should lose my 
employment if I did so, I met with Samuel 
Bettle, Jr., who, without knowing the distressed 
state of my mind, told me if I was faithful to 
what I felt to be right, the Lord would make a 
way for me where there seemed no way ; which 
indeed He did, giving me favor in the sight of 
my employers, much to my comfort. Hearing 
of the ship ‘America,’ Captain Isaiah Eldridge, 
Whitton Bea, owner, as needing a chief mate, 
I borrowed a plain coat of my friend, James 
Cox, my own not being ready, and called to see 
Captain Eldridge, telling him I could not ‘ Mr.’ 
and ‘Sir’ him, as was common. To which he 
kindly replied, it would be only a nine days’ 
wonder, and at once engaged me as first mate. 
Thus my prayer was answered, and a way made 
for me where I sawno way. Praised forever be 
the name of the Lord !” 


Some time since, The Earnest Christian, a 
Free Methodist magazine, published an article 
by A. E. Carroll, relating her own experience 
in the matter of dress. She was a professor of 
religion and a church member, but very fond of 
fashionable display. She says, “I had my dresses 
made in the latest style, and I had almost every 
article of glittering adornment one could think 
of.” But there gradually came over her soul a 
feeling of spiritual leanness which caused her 
much anxiety. The convicting power of Divine 
grace seized her, and as she prayed for mercy 
and light, it seemed to grow darker and darker, 
“until after a while | happened to see my fin- 
ger rings.” 

Oh, how they glittered and fairly danced and 
tingled on my fingers! Such a thrill went 
through my whole being that I trembled, when 
something said to me, ‘“‘ You look pretty here, 





praying for mercy, and those rings glittering 
the way they do. Give them u 


much. 
Holy Spirit. 


but not fully relieved. I had taken one step. 
Then I asked, “ What next, Lord ?” 


and feathers!” 


Praise God ! 


My father and mother gave them to me. I can 
not. They would feel terribly if I should wear 
them no more. They would think I had no re- 
spect fur them any more.” 


your parents or me?” 


light came illumining my soul! Then I ex- 
claimed, “ What else, Lord?” for I knew not 
where it would end. 


leaf). 


time [ laid an article off I felt a little better. I 


had taken another step forward. Praise the 
Lord! 


through, but not clear yet. I could not see any- 
thing more for me to do; but again I asked the 
Lord, “ What next ?” 


I have nothing else as nice as this to wear this 
winter and in schovl, and I have not time to 
make another.” 


must give it up, and forever wear a plain dress!” 
given up so much already, all my jewelry, 


feathers and flowers, that I might still wear my 
dress and appear quite pretty yet. 


any one had to wear a plain dress, except the 
































mingle with. I concluded that I would be a 
speckled bird amongst them, and therefore did 
not go. Thus I found the care of my parents 
to have been as a hedge about me, preserving 
at that time from running iuto unprofitable 
company. 

“T now began to consider how I should ap- 
pear amongst my new associates, being so very 
different in my dress, language and manners 
from those who surrounded me. I thought of 
trying to fashion myself a little more in accord- 
ance with those I mingled with, and resolved at 
least to wear my hair in a different style from 
that to which I had been accustomed. But as 
I was walking the floor one day, reasoning upon 
the subject, I opened the Bible, which was lying 
upon the table, and the first words that pre- 
sented to my view were these, ‘When pride 
cometh, then cometh shame, but with the lowly 
is wisdom.’ I felt this to be the reproof that I 
needed, and gave up my plans.” ; 


Oh, [ thought I never could, $ toved them so 
“ But you must give them up,” said the blessed 


Then I took them off. I felt a little better, 


He said, “ That hat of yours; those bangles 
I took them off and advanced another step. 
Then again I asked, “ What next, Lord?” 


He replied, “ That watch and chain !” 
There I stopped and objected. “ How can I? 


But God asked, “Whom do you love best, 





So I took them off. Glory be to God! What Annual i of the Peace Society 


[England], 1894-5, 


The struggle between two civilizations, de- 
scribed as the Pagan and the Christian, which 
is so marked a feature of the close of the nine- 
teenth century, grows every year more deter- 
mined and critical. 


Tue PaGan CiviLization.—On the one side, 
the militarism of Europe, which had apparently 
reached its utmost point of tension, bas been 
still further developed, until every nation is 
almost prostrate under the weight of its finan- 
cial burdens. Nearly every Budget shows a 
deficit, nearly every total an increase. In 
France, the interest and national defense to- 
gether absorb £111,000,000 out of an estimated 
revenue of £133,800,000, while the deficit for 
the year is considerable, as it is, also, in Ger- 
many. And in our own country, which has 
begun to yield to the impact of continental 
rivalry, the revenue returns for the financial 
year show that for the first time in the nation’s 
history, the people have paid in taxation, direct 
and indirect, over one hundred millions sterling. 

Wars anp Rumors or War.—This darker 
aspect of the history of the year shows that the 
spirit of modern civilization is largely Pagan. 
In Eastern Asia two nations have been en- 
gaged in deadly conflict; and the one which 
owed most to that civilization has swept over 
its opponent with uninterrupted victory. In 
the Western Hemisphere, revolutions in San 
Salvador, Samoa, Brazil, Nicaragua, Hawaii, 
Peru, Ecuador, and, at the present moment, in 
Cuba; preparations for war between Chili and 
Argentina over the possession of Patagonia ; the 
Chicago riots, a labor war on an unprecedented 
scale, and the undiminished tale of horrible 
lynchings in the United States—all show the 
eagerness with which an appeal to brute force 
is made, whenever occasion arises. Great Brit- 
ain has not yet concluded its Chitral War, and 
our ships of war have scarcely left the shores 
of Nicaragua. The scramble for Africa still 
continues. In Abyssinia, Italy pursues her 
conquests, though her population at home are 
goaded into insurrection and rioting by intoler- 
able burdens, which change only for the worse. 
In the West of Africa, Great Britain and France 
are crossing each other's paths of annexation ; 
in the South-East, Portugal has constant trou- 
ble with the native population, and has two ex- 
peditions now on the way to Delagoa Bay: a 
few days ago the newspapers announced a “ glo- 
rious victory” of British troops in Nyassaland ; 


He replied, “That gold hair-pin!” (a fern- 


Well, I took i off and threw it away. Every 


I began to think I certainly must be nearly 


He answered promptly, “ That dress of yours !” 
“Oh, oh!” I thought, “I cannot, I cannot. 


But the Lord Jesus said plainly to me, “ You 


Oh! that almost killed me. I thought I had 


“ But you must give up your dress!” 

“ Let me have one ruffle, just one ruffle!” I 
pleaded. 

* No, not one.” 

“Oh, just one,” I continued to plead. “So 
I will not look so odd.” ForI did not know 


Quakers. I heard they did, but never saw one. 
“ No,notone. You must forever dress plainly.” 
I could not get another ray of light; I had 
come to a stand-still. Very soon I exclaimed, 
“Lord Jesus, take it all, all I have, all I am, 
all I ever expect to be!” 
That quickly the burden rolled off, and I 
praised the name of Jesus. 


Her subsequent experience enabled her to say, 
“It pays to obey God. We do not have to wait 
until the end of the journey, but we get paid 
every day.” 

The late Ann Branson, of Ohio, a valuable 
minister in the Society of Friends, mentions in 
her journal that, when about sixteen years of 
age, she went from home to keep house for a 
brother who had entered into mercantile busi- 
ness in a village about four miles distant. She 
says, “‘I was soon invited to a party, and had 
an inclination to go, but my parents had kept 
me from indulging in the fashions of the world, 
and I knew that I had no clothes that would 
correspond with the dress of those I had to 
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while France is still pursuing her invasion of 
Madagascar. 

These are the circumstances under which the 
Committee meet their friends and supporters ; 
and, viewed in this aspect, the story of the 
past year is one of insurrection, wars, rumors of 
wars, and of a development of warlike prepara- 
tion which threatens to rob peace of half its 
advantages. 


ANOTHER Sipe.—Yet this is one side only, 
and a close examination will correct the ten- 
dency to discouragement and despair. Proba- 
bly there never was a time when the military 
system was so utterly distasteful to those who 
are associated with it ; as witnessed by the num- 
ber of desertions, amounting to an average of 
12,000 yearly in one branch of the service in 
this country, where enlistment is voluntary ; 
and by the number of emigrants or suicides in 
countries where service is compulsory. A real 
progress has been working slowly from the heart 
of society outwards, and there are marks of its 
appearance on every hand. The revolt against 
militarism is growing more earnest and intense. 
The real democratic movements are, without 
exception, directed against militarism. The 
question of the arrest of armaments and mutual 
disarmament is becoming the actual question of 
the hour. Not in popular magazines and jour- 
nals and by leaders of thought only, but by the 
rank and file, is it being earnestly discussed ; 
not merely as an academic theme, but as one of 
practical and paramount importance. Govern- 
ments and rulers still as earnestly as ever avow 
themselves averse to war, and pledge themselves 
to the promotion of peace and arbitration when- 
ever opportunity offers. The practice of arbi- 
tration grows apace.—Herald of Peace. 


A Botanical Excursion to Budd’s Lake. 


(Continued from page 391.) 

At the spring where we dined, there was a 
very abundant growth of a species of Starwort 
(Stellaria uliginosa) — swamp Starwort. The 
stems are weak and seem scarcely able to sup- 
port themselves, if it were not for the mutual 
help they afford each other in their crowded 
habit of growth. 

The adjacent meadows had furnished several 
interesting plants when examined later in the 
season, but at this time did not seem to contain 
many new things. I was interested, however, in 
a group of about ten specimens of the Three- 
leaved Nightshade ( Trilliwn cernuum). It is a 
member of the Lily family. At the summit of 
a rather stout stem of about a foot in height, is 
a whorl of three large, broad leaves, and a large 
white flower, whose footstalk curves downward, 
so as partially to conceal the bloom beneath 
the overspreading leaves. Although this is the 
only species found in our part of the country, 
yet there are several other kinds of Trillium, 
especially west of the Alleghenies, which have 
larger and more conspicuous flowers, both pur- 
ple and white. 

As we wandered down to the head of the 
lake, we entered on a wet, marshy piece of 
ground, if it could be called ground, where the in- 
terlacing stems of numerous water-loving plants 
furnished a footing sufficiently firm to bear the 
weight of the traveller. On piercing this with a 
cane, the depth of water and ooze below was 
found to be about two and a half feet before 
reaching solid ground. As might have been 
expected there were in this peculiar situation 
many forms of vegetation differing from those 
which are found in drier places. Among these 
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bog plants was the Buckbean (Menyanthes tri- 


foliata), which has a thickish rootstock that 


creeps about among the surrounding vegetation, 
and sends up leaf-stalks, each surmounted by 
three leaflets. The flowers are white and their 
whole upper surface clothed with a white beard, 
which gives them a rich, velvety appearance. 
It does not grow in southern New Jersey, and 
is probably more abundant to the northward. 
The finding of this plant was an especial pleas- 
ure to the woman botanist of the party. 

Another interesting bog plant, was the Marsh 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla palustris), which has a 
purple flower instead of the yellow blossom 
which so abundantly adorns roadside banks in 
southern New Jersey. The constant supply of 
water promotes a luxuriant growth of stem and 
leaves, so that this plant does a fair share in 
building the floating bridge which some of our 
party traversed. 

We found also a few specimens of the Water 
Avens (Geum rivale), which has larger purple 
flowers, differing in that respect from most of 
the genus which have white or yellow blossoms. 

Among the bushes the swamp huckleberry 
(Vaccinium corymbosum), was one of the most 
frequent. Its flowers, resembling small white 
urns, were conspicuous—but still more attrac- 
tive was a kindred species of the Heath family, 
the Leucothoe racemosa, in which the branchlets 
were terminated by the white cylindrical flowers 
hanging side by side in long racemes. 

Among the trees which grew out of thisswamp 
were the Black Spruce (Picea nigra), and the 
Larch (Lariz Americana). The soft needle- 
shaped, pale green leaves, and the bright red 
flowers give it an attractive appearance. 

In a drier part of the grounds around the 
lake grew numerous specimens of the Bastard 
Toad-flax (Comandra umbellata), a rather low 
plant, with leafy stems and greenish white flow- 
ers in umbel-like clusters. It forms parasitic 
attachments to the roots of other plants, and it 
spreads by underground stems which extend to 
a considerable distance and send up shoots. 
This methéd of propagating the species is com- 
mon to many plants. 

My companions had traced these under- 
ground stems (or in that case, undermud stems), 
of the Lotus lily (Nelumbo lutea), for a distance 
of seventy feet, and found that it sent up stems 
at intervals of four or five feet. 

When we reached the road leading to the 
Inn, I was weary enough to reach a resting- 
place by the shortest route. 

Among the plants collected were several 
species of willow and a dwarf Birch (Betula pu- 
mila), which formed a bush of a few feet in 
height, and had small, rounded leaves. 

The next day (twenty-ninth of Fifth Month), 
we went to an old iron ore opening, which has 
not been worked for several years, belonging 
to a farmer named Caskey. Much of his farm 
was broken or swampy land, so that the pros- 
pect of making a living by its cultivation seemed 
discouraging. He said the people in that sec- 
tion were living on Edison, who had leased nu- 
merous iron mines that had ceased to be profita- 
ble to the owners, and what was more, paid 
regularly the rental agreed upon. He remem- 
bered our visit of the previous year, and kindly 
offered us milk and buttermilk, but an open 
well in his yard supplied us, hot and thirsty as 
we were, with what we thought the most deli- 
cious cold water that we had ever tasted. In- 
deed, during the hot days that succeeded my 
return home, I often found myself longing for a 
draught fresh from that well. Caskey and his 


wife are both old people, but kind-hearted ang 
amiable, and we unfeignedly wished them well, 
He is a believer in special providence and we 
hope his Heavenly Father will watch over him 
for good and smooth the path he has to tread 
during his few remaining years. 

In his swamp we found the large-flowered 
Polygala described in the previous number of 
this article. 

Of ferns, the three species of Osmunda all 
grow in the vicinity of Budd’s Lake. Of these 
the Osmunda cinnamomea, or Cinnamon Fern, so 
called for the color of the fruit, is very abundant 
in southern New Jersey—indeed, the Botany 
significantly gives its locality as “everywhere,” 
in swamps and low copses. In a circle of barren 
fronds are placed two or three fertile ones, in 
which all the divisions of the frond are turned 
into fruit-bearing branches. In the Osmunda 
Claytoniana, a few of the middle divisions of 
the frond are fruit-bearing, and those above and 
below are sterile. This species, although com- 
mon enough in Pennsylvania, is rarely met with 
in our part of New Jersey. But we were inter- 
ested to notice in one of Caskey’s low-lying, 
marshy meadows a great abundance of the Os- 
munda Claytoniana, which seemed to monopo- 
lize the ground, to the exclusion of its cousin. 

Another plant which has become firmly es- 
tablished in the fields and meadows was the 
garden Live forever (Sedum telephium), a thick- 
leaved plant, which like other plants of that 
character, endures drought with impunity. As 
an illustration of the vitality of this family, one 
of our party spoke of some specimens of another 
species of Sedum, gathered on dry rocks along 
the Susquehanna, which was placed in press to 
prepare for an herbarium, and grew while in 
that situation. 

We returned to the Inn to dine, and in the 
afternoon our female botanist and myself had 
a very enjoyable ride on the lake. Our boat- 
man was an accommodating, pleasant young 
man. We went to the outlet of the lake, where 
the waters flow forth as the commencement of 
the north branch of the Raritan River. The 
water was very clear, and it was interesting to 
notice the water plants making their way to the 
surface from a depth of three or four feet. At 
one place a considerable area of the lake was 
thickly covered with the yellow spikes of the 
Golden Club ( Orontium aquaticeum), projecting 
above the surface, while its long, green leaves 
were floating outside. It is a curious fact that 
the upper surface of the leaves will not become 
wet. Water thrown on them simply rolls off. 

We followed the course of the incipient Rari- 
tan River for a considerable distance, until the 
shallowness of the water, and the large stones 
lying on the bottom, warned us to return. This 
was a most interesting ride, in which at times 
we seemed to be alone with nature, shut in by 
the trees and almost impenetrable marsh and 
bushes from contact with the works of man. I 
think it was thoroughly enjoyed by my com- 
panion. 

The next morning all but one of our party 
left the cool breezes and mountain air of Hata- 
kawanna Inn, and returned to take up the or- 
dinary duties of home life. 


J. W. 





EmrLoyMENtT.—Occupation is of real ad- 
vantage both to body and soul. Even in Para- 
dise it was ordained that Adam should not be 
without employment, but he was placed in 
the Garden of Eden to dress and keep it— 
Blenuing. 
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Sketches of Life from Egyptian Papyri. 


BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY. 





As is well known, papyrus literature has been 
enormously increased by the discoveries of re- 
cent years. The principal museums of Europe 
abound in collections of these curious papers, 
which the British Museum only has yet had the 
enterprise to publish in fac simile. This—by no 
means the largest—collection, has already pro- 
duced three special volumes of classical texts, 
and the remainder now appears in a magnifi- 
cent folio of a hundred and fifty plates, with the 
transcription in a separate book. There are also 
several private collections, of which that of Pe- 
trie, discovered by himself in 1890, stands first. 
I have had the privilege of publishing the Greek 
part of this collection, under the auspices of the 
Royal Irish Academy. A large part of all these 
collections is written in Demotic, the language 
and writing native to Egypt from the fourth 
century, B. C. downward; and with this, so 
difficult to read and interpret, I am not now 
concerned, 

It is only my intention to cull from the Brit- 
ish Museum and Petrie collections, which are 
under my hands, some curious traits of life and 
character in the Egypt of later days; but, as 
everybody knows, the Egypt of later days is 
old enough to satisfy most people’s appetite for 
antiquity. Of course, Greek was not spoken or 
written familiarly through the country till after 
Alexander’s conquest and Ptolemy’s establish- 
ment of himself (about 320 B.C.). But from 
that time down to the Arab conquest, and even 
later, the country was bi-lingual. In the Petrie 
papyri, for example, a chance collection of waste 
papers, Demotic and Greek are about equally 
represented, and almost all these papers come 
down from the third century B.C. The oldest 
of the British Museum papyri that are dated 
come from the middle of the second century 
B.C., and it is from these that I shall select my 
first topic. 

We have here a whole string of complaints 
and petitions from a certain Ptolemy, son of 
Glaucias, a Macedonian, relating, not only to 
his own griefs, but to the troubles of a twin pair 
of priestesses or acolytes, whose allowances, to 
be paid in bread and in oil, were in arrears, 
and, as he roundly asserts, had been embezzled 
by the priests of the temple where they served. 

We need not go into the details of these quar- 
rels, which are about very small matters, and 
yet occupy a host of officials, disclosing to us an 
amount of “red tape” not to be exceeded in 


‘ any modern administration of affairs. The curi- 


ous feature to us is, that this Ptolemy was a 
recluse or monk in the temple of Serapis a 
Memphis, bound by his vows not to leave its 
precincts. Unfortunately he does not tell us 
one word concerning his religious duties or vows, 
beyond the fact that he had come there volun- 
tarily, had been already there fifteen years, and 
still retained his property, which he managed 
through the agency of a younger brother. The 
twins whose case he advocates, were Egyptians. 
He was a foreigner, a Macedonian, secluded in 
a temple of Egyptian gods—though Serapis 
may, perhaps, be considered a hybrid deity. 
We also know, from a parallel case, which I 
shall now cite from the same collection, that, as 
these vows were voluntary, so they were also 
terminable. We have two letters (one preserved 
in the Vatican) addressed to a certain Hephzs- 
tion by his immediate relatives, concerning his 
sudden disappearance from his wife (or sister) 
and his child, who could not discover his where- 


abouts till news came to them that he had taken 
refuge as a recluse in the very same Serapeum 
we have already mentioned. The letter of the 
lady, though full of anger and disappointment, 
is couched in the kindest language. Indeed, all 
the letters extant in the Greek papyri are re- 
markable for their uniform politeness. The 
Vatican letter, from the brother-in-law, is more 
outspoken, and worth quoting here: 

“ Dionysius to his brother Hepheestion, greet- 
ing: If you are well, and things are otherwise 
satisfactory, then you are as I wish you. I, too, 
am well,and Eudzmonis and her children, and 
Isias and yourchild, and so are all the household. 
Having received your letter, in which you ex- 
plain that, having escaped from great dangers, 
you are now in retreat, I thanked the gods for 
your safety, but wished that you had come back 
to the city, as Konon did, and all the other men 
who were caught (or arrested), in order that 
Isias, having saved your child from the ex- 
tremest danger, and having undergone all man- 
ner of hardships, now at least might again see 
you, and obtain some relief; for you ought not 
to stay away because you are poor, until you 
can procure and bring with you some means. 
But every man is anxious, when he escapes from 
danger, forthwith to return, and embrace his 
wife and children and friends. You will do 
well, then, if not absolutely prevented, to en- 
deavor at once to return, and take care of your 
health. Good-bye. Year 9, Epeiph 30.” 

We feel ourselves, not in heathen, but in 
Christian, Egypt, when we read these docu- 
ments; and yet there is no doubt whatever that 
they date back a century and a half before the 
birth of Christ. It was common enough, in the 
early ages of Christianity and in the middle 
ages, when the world was decayed and depraved, 
for men to fly from their homes, their families 
and their duties, as we should understand them, 
to save their souls from judgment to come, in 
fierce asceticism amid the rae and caves of the 
desert, and in no part of the Christian world was 
this anchorite spirit stronger than in Egypt. 
The Nitrian desert was the earliest great home of 
monasticism. But now only do we learn that 
this spirit had its origin, not only in the preach- 
ing of early Christians, who inveighed against 
the world and its temptations, but in the heathen 
habits of the Egyptians and the Greeks who 
occupied the land for centuries before. It is 
but another instance of the general law, that 
apparent novelties, starting up suddenly in hu- 
man societies, have their causes, long latent in 
the habits of the people. 

The case of the recluse, Ptolemy, showed us 
that his devotion to the god Serapis did not 
exclude an eager concern about the safety of 
his property, and the welfare of his family and 
his friends. We can show that this combination 
also lasted into Christian times, and that Chris- 
tian monks in Egypt were very careful con- 
cerning their worldly interests. Many contracts 
for the sale of cells or lands about monasteries, 
show this feature, and the luxury of conditions, 
saving clauses, synonyms, prove that the law- 
yers of that day were accustomed to disputes, 
chicaneries, evasions, and sought to guard 
against them by precautions as pompous and 
as tedious as those which Rabelais scourged in 
his satire. I will select one striking instance 
of this growth of formulas and precautions, this, 
too, elucidated by the new documents which 
have been recently given to the world. 

No portion of the Patrie papyri excited more 
interest than the series of wills, which I deci- 
phered and published in my first volume on the 





subject. The phrase which disclosed to me their 
meaning, after much conjecture, was “of sound 
mind and good understanding,” applied in each 
case to the testator. Every one of these wills 
runs in the following form: After the full and 
explicit recital of the date and place, A. B., son 
of X., of such a country and rank, of such an 
appearance (tall, short, bald, scarred, etc.), be- 
ing of sound mind and good understanding 
made the following testament, “May it be my 
good fortune to live on and manage mine own 
affairs; but should any accident of human life 
befall me, I bequeath, ete., and nothing to any- 
body else. And I choose as my executors the 
king and queen and their heirs (or some pri- 
vate persons).” Then follow immediately the 
names and descriptions of the witnesses. ‘There 
is not an unnecessary word, not even a religious 
reflection, not an imprecation against those who 
may annul the testator’s wishes. The many 
bureaus and clerks, who already made legal 
business so cumbrous, seem not yet to have in- 
vaded this department ; and, with all their red 
tape, we seem still far from the condition of 
modern men, who are always told that nothing 
is so unsafe as for a man to make his own will. 

But now let us come down to the will of a 
Christian bishop published in fac simile in the 
recent volume of the British Museum. It is the 
testament of Abraham, bishop of Hermonthis, 
and head of the monastery dedicated to the saint 
and martyr, Pheebammon, near Thebes. The 
testator did not know Greek, but dictated it in 
Coptic, from which it was translated. The date 
(eighth century) and a few words are missing 
at the commencement.. “ . . death 
being (the sure end ?) to all, and failing in the 
condition of my body, lest I may suddenly and 
unexpectedly leave this life, since the future is 
uncertain, for which reasons I have determined 
on this written, irrevocable last will, secured 
aceording to the law, openly produced and 
published. In the which I declare that, of 
mine own accord and persuasion, apart from all 
wile, intimidation, violence, deceit, from any 
constraint or legal exception, or distraint or 
other device, without any doubt or ill-will, but 
of mine own choice and spontaneous intention 
and voluntary desire, in my sound mind, firm 
faith, complete mastery, and full liberty of ac- 
tion—I bequeath to you, persuaded in full con- 
viction, living, of sound mind and good under- 
standing, being strong of intellect and able to 
reason with full accuracy, walking upon the 
earth, and appearing at the market-place, where 
we dictated this last testament in the Egyptian 
tongue, but ordered it to be written out in Greek, 
worded according to the just and pious laws. 
May it be my lot to live and have good health 
and enjoy all my moderate means. But if, what 
I deprecate, I may suffer something human, and 
end this life, | desire and direct that, after my 
departure, you, the aforenamed Victor, my most 
devoted elder and disciple, shall enter upon the 
heritage of all that is left of my modest prop- 
erty, and shall be my heir in things movable, 
immovable and self-moving, of every kind and 
species, quantity or quality, in gold, silver, 
vestments, bronze, clothes, books, lands, both 
arable and with buildings.” 

Shall I go on? The document winds its way 
through this interminable phraseology for a 
couple of pages more, and the text would make 
a separate article. It will, at best, be a model 
for American citizens to avoid. For can any- 
thing be more idle than to shackle dishonesty 
by saving clauses, or to imagine that evasion of 
words is more difficult or more dreadful to any 
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miscreant than evasion of duties? “ In the mul- 
titude of words there wanteth not folly,” And 
it would doubtless be far easier to find a loop- 
hole in this exuberance of verbosity than in the 
direct simplicity of the Ptolemaic wills. Yet 
the conviction that men can bind others by 
cunningly devised and exhaustive phrases, seems 
ineradicable from the human race.—Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


were safely ensconced in their old home. After 
this we desisted from further attempts to dis- 
lodge the bees. They had nobly earned their 
right and title-deed to the tree, and so long as 
the gnarled trunk remains intact will the colony 
retain possession of its interior caverns which 
nature so kindly carved out for them. 

Their existence in the orchard, however, is 
made somewhat precarious by innumerable dan- 
gers and enemies. One spring a flock of early 
blue jays appeared in the orchard, and noticing 
the few cold, chilly bees emerging from their 
winter quarters, they immediately began a fierce 
attack upon them. Doubtless the birds were 
hungry, and they devoured the bees so greedily 
because no other food could be obtained. The 
tiny inhabitants of the oak were too cold and 
listless to make a brave, effective fight; but they 
retreated in their home as rapidly as possible. 
The jays were fierce and determined, however, 
and soon discovering the rich stores packed in 
the comb inside of the trunk they plunged in 
the large hole, one by one, and returned each 
time with a struggling bee or a piece of the 
honeycomb. In a short time they would have 
destroyed the whole colony, but we drove them 
away and plugged up the large entrance to the 
bees’ quarters. Nevertheless, the birds hung 
around the orchard and as fast as a bee emerged 
from one of the small crevices they pounced 
down upon it. The matter was getting serious 
for our colony, and it seemed as if something 
must be done to protect them. The birds were 
nesting in the orchard, and they were appar- 
ently determined to exterminate the small hon- 
ey-bees. 

But while we were considering what to do 
the warm days of May gave life and energy to 
the whole colony. A loud, uncertain buzzing 
noise could be heard inside of the tree, and one 
hot afternoon a strong cohort of determined 
warriors hurried forth from the hive to meet 
the watching birds. There was a brief truce 
declared between the two opposing forces, and 
then the bees swarmed around the heads of the 
jays in a way that made them flutter. The 
birds fought bravely, but their efforts were vain 
against such an army. ‘Two of the jays finally 
tumbled to the ground actually stung to death, 
while the others sought safety in flight. After 
this short but fierce conflict the blue jays never 
returned to the orchard again, and the follow- 
ing fall we tore down their half-finished nests. 
—The Independent. 


he had built a solid dam all around the pail, 
— Woman’s Journal. 





The Food Plants of the Indians.—Dr. Har. 
vard, of the United States Army, has recently 
prepared a full account of the food plants of 
the North American Indians. He says the 
Aztees had Indian corn in cultivation as far 
back as the year 666. By 1000 it had become 
spread among the Indians in our Eastern States, 
At the landing of Columbus all agricultural 
Indians were growing it. 

The kidney bean, of American origin, was, 
next to Indian corn, the most important agri- 
cultural product of the Indians. The Lima 
bean was also cultivated by them. The pump- 
kin and squash were being also extensively 
grown when Columbus came. Though not 
improvers of wild products, the Indians soon 
took up with the good things of the white man. 
The peach and the orange were introduced by 
the conquerors of Mexico, but the French found 
them freely cultivated by the Indians in Lou- 
isiana, in 1698, and William Bartram describes 
the carefully planted orange groves of the 
Georgia Indians in 1732. The Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, a species of sunflower (Helianthus tuber- 
osus), is a wild plant of the Southwest. The 
ground nut’ (Apios tuberosa), was noted by Har- 
iot as an Indian food in 1584. The roots of 
the Nelumbium luteum (the American analog 
of the sacred lotus of the East) furnished roots 
equal to the sweet potato when baked. The 
baked seeds have the taste of chestnuts, and 
the young leaves and leaf stalks are like spin- 
ach when boiled. The roots and seeds of the 
Orontium, or golden club, are palatable after 
cooking, the plant being closely related to 
tanya, a popular Southern vegetable. Sun- 
flower seeds furnished the oil with which the 
Indians anointed themselves, and ground, made 
a palatable bread. Some of the wild plums 
being abundant around the localities of Indian 
encampments, indicate an origin from plum 
stones scattered by the Indians after eating. 
One species of grapes (Vitis Arizonica) was 
certainly cultivated by the Pueblos. Some of 
the hickories and the wild red mulberry appear 
to have been occasionally planted by Indians. 
Our tobacco is a South American introduction; 
but they used the Nicotiana rustica for their 
smoking. The roots of the arrowhead, roasted, 
furnished food for numerous tribes. The com- 
mon Indian turnip of our woods was the habit- 
ual bread root of the Senecas. The fleshy roots 
of many of the Arum family were in similar 
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The Wild Honey-Bees: A Study. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





When the potent sap awakens all vegetable 
life in the spring, the rotten trunk of an old 
gnarled oak in the orchard becomes tenanted 
with a colony of tiny inhabitants. They have 
been enclosed in the solid walls of the protect- 
ing tree all winter, but the warmth of the re- 
turning sun is required to bring them forth 
into the open air. Once in mid-winter a slight 
stir was heard in the hollowed trunk, and sev- 
eral stupid bees crawled out of their warm 
home to investigate their surroundings; but 
a chill northern wind warned them that spring 
had not yet arrived, and they crept back to 
their honey-laden combs. 

The capricious weather of April makes the 
few remaining live branches of the oak shoot 
forth their buds and leaves; simultaneously 
with the appearance of the young leaves a few 
wan-looking creatures, completely clad, but very 
chilly, ventured to unfurl their wings for a brief 
flight. The early spring flowers of the fields 
and woods perfume the air in the middle of the 
day, but quickly close their petals again after 
three o’clock. They look cold and chilly, and 
like the bees’ flight, their period of bloom is 
brief. A few cold days intervene, and the 
venturesome scouts of the bee colony remain 
indoors until the equable month of May prom- 
ises them rich manna in fields and wood. The 
bees have inhabited the tree for near!y a quar- 
ter of a century, and their rights to the home 
are prior to the present owners of the farm, 
and their pre-emption of the old oak has been 
tacitly recognized by the several successive oc- 
cupants of the decrepit mansion. In all of this 
time they have reared their young in their quiet 
nook, gathered the nectar from the fruit blos- 
soms of the orchard, battled for their rights 
against various enemies, and watched the grad- 
ual extensions of their home as the sturdy oak 
slowly yielded to the inroads of decay and cor- 
ruption. 

The honey which innumerable fruit and flow- 
er blossoms have placed at their disposal has 
been generously shared by the colony and the 
owners of the farm. In return for the light- 
colored nectar that graced our table the bees 
were supported one whole winter when their 
numbers.were feeble and their provisions short, 
and as if grateful fur this generous protection, 
they ever afterward laid up quantities of stores 
both for our table and for their own use. Sev- 
eral times attempts were made to transfer the 
colony from the old rotten tree trunk to a warm 

hive built after the latest fashion, but as often 
as they were enticed away from their ancestral 
home would they return shortly to the tree. 
Finally the holes in the tree were all closed up, 
and the hiving of the colony was thought to be 
perfect. But our mistake was soon made appar- 
ent. ‘Two days later the whole colony swarmed 
around the tree and made the trunk black with 
their mighty presence. One by one they dis- 
appeared in small holes that we had neglected 
to locate, and before night the whole company 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

A Baby Beaver.—All kinds of animals do 
wonderful things without ever being taught. 
Each in its own line inherits an education— 
an education which, in common language, goes 
by the name of instinct. 

A college professor in Maine tells how he 
convinced a friend who did not believe beavers 
could build dams. He bought a baby beaver | lepidota) were chewed by the Utes for their 
of a hunter, and sent it to his skeptical friend. | sweetness. Carum Gairdneri, a relative of the 

The creature became a very great pet in the | plant, producing caraway seed, has a root very 
house, but showed no signs of wanting to built! much in use by the Shoshones. The roots of 
a dam, until one morning, a leaky pail full | nearly all the Peucedanums were in use, as were 
of water was put on the floor in the back kitch- | the roots of an allied genus, Cymopteris. The 
en. ‘The beaver was there. He was only a| order Composit, which has given us the globe 
baby, to be sure, but the moment he saw the | artichoke, gave an ally to the Indians in the 
water oozing out of a crack in the pail he scam-| Cnicus edulis, a member of the thistle family. 
pered into the yard, brought in a chip, and be- | The young stems as well as the roots were cooked 
gan building hisdam. His owner was called, |and eaten. The fleshy roots of the Wyethia 
and watched the little fellow, very much as-| and Balsamorrhiza were also in use. The roots 
tonished at what he saw. He gave orders to| of Semisia rediviva were boiled and eaten, a8 
have the pail left where it was, and the indus-| were also the roots of the pretty malvaceous 
trious beaver kept at his work four weeks, when | flowering plant, Callirrhée pedata. The small 


used by the Seminoles. Many of the Claytonias 
were used, both leaves and roots. The prairie 
apple (Psoralea esculenta) was a staple root 
with the Sioux. The roots of other Psoraleas 
were also in use. 

The roots of a species of licorice ( Glycyrrhiza 


use. The Florida sago palm, or coontie, was’ 
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roots of a species of potato (Solanum Jamesii) 
were in common use with the Navajoes. Fre- 
mont found the Indians around the Great Basin 
feeding on the roots of Valeriana edulis. The 
lily family contributes largely to Indian sup- 
port, the quamash ( Camassia esculenta), indeed, 
forming the chief root food of the Rocky Moun- 
tain and British Columbia natives. Some native 
arlics and smilax are sparingly used. Almost 
all bulbs of the lily family are eaten when 
cooked, notably those of Medeola Virginica, 
Calochortus, or Mariposa lilies, Brodiwa Hesper- 
ocallis and Chloragalum pomeridianum, the last 
being also used as soap. 

The sedge family furnishes a root in Scirpus 
occidentalis that is baked and eaten, and the 
pollen sometimes collected for cakes. The chufa 
roots are much esteemed. Of ferns only the 
rhizome of common brake. 

In the matter of fruits the Indians have a 
meager desert. The fleshy, pointed cactuses, 
the nuts of various pines and junipers, acorns, 
hickories and walnuts, the fleshy pointed yuccas, 
enter largely into the food of the western races. 
The water chinquapin, or nelumbo, is the fav- 
orite diet of the Klamaths. The hairy man- 
zinita (Arctostaphylos tomentosa), the mesquite, 
the swollen seeds of the Amphicarpezea, the bull- 
berry or Shepherdia, the hips of some roses, with 
our own fruits when the Indians could get at 
them—such as raspberries, blackberries, wild 
apples, and so on—meake up the full fruit list. 
The agaves not only furnished food by the 

oung heads, which were boiled, but the alco- 
bolic beverages known as pulque and mescal 
were manufactured from their juices.— The In- 
dependent. 





A Warning Cry. 

One of the most terrible warnings against 
cigarette smoking was given, not long ago, by a 
choir boy in one of the Brooklyn churches, who 
died in great agony at St. John’s Hospital. 
This is the story as given in the Laws of Life: 

Almost his last words were: “ Let any boy 
who smokes cigarettes look at me now, and 
know how much I have suffered, and he will 
never put another into his mouth.” He was a 
bright boy, an exquisite singer, and had many 
friends. He lived with his grandmother and 
worked in a chandelier factory. 

Here is his story, as he told it to his nurse, 
Sister Cornelia: “To me he confessed that his 
trouble had originated from cigarette smoking. 
Some days, he said, he smoked twenty cigar- 
ettes. At first he kept his grandmother in ig- 
As he continued to 
smoke, the appetite grew upon him with such 
force that he could not break it off, and it began 
to affect his constitution. 

“* Why,’ Lasked him, ‘ did you not stop when 
you saw what it was bringing you to? 

“* Oh, I could not, he replied. ‘If I could 
not get to smoke I almost went wild. I could 
think of nothing else. That my grandmother 
might not suspect me, I would work extra hours, 
instead of spending my regular wages for cigar- 
ettes. For months I kept up this excess, al- 
though I knew it was killing me. Then I seemed 
to fall to pieces all ofa sudden.’” His disease 
took the form of dropsy in the legs, and was 
very painful. 

Sister Cornelia continues the story : “ During 
all his sufferings he never forgot what had 
brought him to this terrible condition. He kept 
asking me to warn all the boys against their use. 
A few days,before he died, he called me to his 
bedside and said that he thought he had not 


lived in vain if only those boys who are still 
alive would profit by his sufferings and death.” 


ous as cigarettes, because the nicotine in the 
smoke is not absorbed in the loose tobacco, 
smoked clean up to the end, but is taken, un- 
filtered and undiluted, into the lungs. It was 
not the poison in the paper, but the poison of 
the tobacco which killed Samuel Kimball and is 
ruining the health of thousands of other pale- 
faced boys. 


selves, so little man is apt to underestimate God 
in estimating man. ‘There is a sense in which 
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There is no other form of tobacco so danger- 





As little men are apt to overestimate them- 


man is to be admired for his achievements,— 
his inventions and discoveries, his persistence 
in following up the clews of nature, and apply- 
ing their truths to his own betterment in the 
realms of science and the arts. But there is 
also a sense in which his pride in the very ex- 
hibit of those achievements is but an unsophis- 
ticated display of his own littleness and de- 
pendency. One may well gaze admiringly at 
the ingenuities of mechanism by which insen- 
sate iron and brass perform the work of human 
hands; but he may also turn from such proud 
displays to the forgotten field of nature,—the 
wayside, the garden patch, the brook, or the 
overarching sk y—where operations so infinitely 
more wonderful are quietly going on every 
moment of the day, never clogging or breaking 
or defeating their Inventor’s purpose, guifled 
always by an unseen Hand, presided over by 
an unseen Intelligence that has no need to ad- 
vertise its wonders to those who cannot discern 
them for themselves. The marvels of a loom, 
that seemingly selects its colored threads and 
weaves them into fabrics of complex pattern, 
may well excite man’s wonder. But in the 
same dull-brown clod of earth, two-vines sprout 
and mingle their roots, each selecting that which 
makes one five-leaved and the other three- 
leaved, one harmless, the other poisonous ; and 
fits one to adorn the chapel wall, the other to 
be shunned as man’senemy. But this select- 
ing goes on, and gathers no crowds to wonder 
at its subtle powers and its never-erring opera- 
tions. It is because man is so little and so 
erring, that we take so much note of his achieve- 
ments. Shall we forget God because He is in 
all things great, and always true? — Sunday 
School Times. 





Items. 


Appalling Havoe.—The ravages of alcohol in 
Belgium are — worse than in any other 
country in the world, A royal commission bas 
been appointed to inquire into the causes thereof. 
This commisson was rendered necessary by the fol- 
lowing series of awful facts: 

First, the licensing system has proved utterly 
inefficient. 

Second, the suppression of thirty-eight thousand 
public houses has resulted only in the creation of 
an equal number of clandestine establishments. 

Third, the sale of alcohol has increased in alarm- 
ing proportions. 

Fourth, the poisonous nature of the liquor sold, 
said by chemists to be seven times more deadly in 
its effects than pure spirits, is an additional evil. 
Similar clandestine establishments exist in the 
United States, known as “ Speak-easies,” “ Holes 
in the Wall,” ete. 

No license system in this country diminishes in 
any appreciable degree the opportunities or temp- 
tations of the people to debauch themselves with 
liquor and intoxicate themselves. Increased at- 
tention should be given to the sowing of total ab- 
stinence principles in the minds of children.— 
Christian Advocate. 
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“The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth.”—The fol- 


lowing editorial note, which appeared in the Con- 
gregationalist of April 25th, is worthy of general 
circulation among Christian believers, and of ex- 
hibition from time to time to those who have been 
led to believe, by the oft-repeated assertions of 
men, mostly ignorant or wholly reckless, that a 
lifelong devotion to science is incompatible with 
a genuine living faith in God: 


“The late Professor Dana, of Yale, lived long 


enough to see the dawning of a new era in which the 
man of science is to be much more respectful to the 
man of religious faith than the average scientist 
has been during the past two or three decades. 
Professor Dana, like Agassiz, Guyot, and Le Conte, 
never lost his Christian faith or his strong belief 
in a personal God. He never had to tread the 
weary, barren circle trod by Romanes, and so 
clearly set forth in the book just edited by Canon 
Gore. To Professor Dana, ‘God,’ as he said in 
asentiment given to an autograph collector just 
before his death, ‘is a being of infinite power, equal 
to sustaining and wielding ali nature. But not 
only this, He is a being of active power actually 
sustaining and wielding all nature. For power not 
active is not power; it = 0.’” 


There are no oppositions of science to faith in 


God, except oppositions of science falsely so called. 
— Christian Advocate. 


Moral Influence of Great Expositions.—In pros- 


pect of a World’s Fair in Paris in the year 1900, 
the question has started up whether the good which 
flows from such Expositions overbalances the un- 
questioned evils which accompany them. Already 
a keen writer for the Paris press has drawn out at 
length a list of “objections of a moralist to the 


Exposition of 1870.” The objections are neither 
few nor small. They rest mainly on the sad lega- 


cies left to France by the Fair of 1889, and they 
justify the worst fears of the “ Moralist.” Lemaitre, 


the writer, says that the gathering of “ foreigners 


and provincials,” is unwholesome. “ Every Ex- 


position,” says he, ‘is followed by a diminution of 
public modesty.” He charged the “ crowd” with 
a passion for excitement, an unhealthy craving 
which grows with what it feeds upon, so that some- 
times in 1889, Paris seemed abandoned, at least at 
night, toa “ carnal fever.” Out of this, the French 
moralist says, has come a Jegacy of obscene dances. 
He fears that the next exposition will bequeath to 
France bull-fights, for “debauchery and cruelty 
go together.” The conclusion is that the great 
Expositions of our times are a menace to public 
virtue. 


American Ministers Abroad.—On First-day, the 
second of Sixth Month, H. H. Stratton and Com- 
pany were at Moyallen Meeting. On Fourth-day, 
at Grange Monthly Meeting—the first Meeting for 
Discipline they attended after Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing. They had also been at Lisburn Meeting and 
visited the school there. They continued to receive 
kind attentions from those among whom their lot 
was cast. 

After attending Lisburn Preparative Meeting, 
they spent two days in visiting families. On First- 
day, the ninth of Sixth Month, were at meetings 
at Belfast, which were the largest they had at- 
tended in Ireland. They received many assur- 
ances of welcome. On the 12th they were at Bal- 
lindery Meeting, and visited the Brookfield School. 
The next day they were at Lisburn Monthly Meet- 
ing, which is held at Hillsbury once in a year. 

On Sixth Month 21st, Jonathan E. Rhoads and 
companion were at London. After the conclusion 
of the Yearly Meeting they were employed in visit- 
ing the Particular Meetings in and around London, 
and attended Kent Quarterly Meeting and all its 
Particular Meetings. J. E. Rhoads felt it to be his 
duty to visit all the Particular Meetings, the smaller 
ones among which are frequently passed by, by 
travelling ministers. His ministerial labors seemed 
to be well received. 

A letter from our dear friend William Evans said 
that the ministry of Esther Fowler made a good 
impression at London, and she maintained her 
faith in the superintending care of Divine Provi- 
dence. A good deal of interest in her concern was 
manifested. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 391.) 

On Third-day, Fifth Month 28th, a report 
of the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
upon the opium question was read. Several 
Friends commented upon it, and gave testimo- 
ny as to the evil effects of the use of this drug 
upon the people of India and China, and of the 
responsibility which rested upon the English gov- 
ernment for its connection with the traffic in it. 
It was finally decided to prepare a short para- 
graph on the subject, to - widely circulated, 
reaffirming the testimony of the Yearly Meet- 
ing against this evil. It was adopted as fol- 
lows: 

“ After very careful consideration of all that 
has been laid before us in the light of fresh 
evidence as to facts, we are brought to the con- 
clusion that nothing has transpired to shake 
our deep-rooted conviction, that the trade in 
this drug for other than medicinal purposes is 
morally indefensible, and that no questions of 
expediency or of supposed political necessity, 
can justify usin giving the least countenance 
to that which is the cause of so much evil to 
multitudes of our fellow men. We therefore 
desire that the efforts of our own members and 
our fellow Christians everywhere to bring about 
the entire suppression of the opium traffic, may 
be prosecuted with unabated vigor until the 
overthrow of this iniquitous system is complete.” 

To remedy in some measure the public igno- 
rance or misconception of the principles of the 
Society of Friends, it was concluded to hold a 
~ conference of Friends in the autumn at 

anchester. 

The subject of Peace was again recommended 
to the attention of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and a committee appointed to nominate Friends 
to attend the International Peace Conference. 

On Fourth-day, Fifth Month 29th, a proposal 
that women Friends should be recognized as 
constituent parts of the Monthly, Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings, and be represented in 
the Meeting for Sufferings, was disposed of by 
concluding to appoint a large joint committee 
which shall take the subject into consideration 
and report next year. 

Perhaps the most important step taken by 
London Yearly Meeting, as respects the Society 
in general, was the conclusion to send an epis- 
tle of brotherly love to the Conservative Yearly 
Meetings on this Continent, with which they 
have heretofore maintained no official connec- 
tion. It seems to indicate that London Yearly 

Meeting has become uneasy with what seemed 
like an exclusion on its part, of a large num- 
ber of sound, well concerned Friends, from the 
pale of membership. What will be the ulti- 
mate effect of its action we are unable to fore- 
see. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The total receipts of our Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year just ende! were $313,310,166, 
and the total expenditures $356,135,215, thus making 
the deficiency for the year $43,825,049. 

On the 26th ultimo the gold reserve stood at $107,- 
447,855.56. The stipulated gold payments into the 
Treasury by the Belmont-Morgan syndicate under the 
agreement of Second Month 8th last, have been fully 
carried out. 
























































public debt, less cash in the Treasury, for Sixth Mo. 
of $10,730,325. 
6386. 













































throughout the United States will meet in New York 
on the 10th instant, and choose a President for the : 2 of | 
Provisional Government of the Republic of Cuba. coming elections, gives the Unionists a gain of 32 
Thomas Estrada Palma, it isthought, will be selected. | seats, making a steady majority of 24 in Parliament, 
Interest-bearing bonds of the Cuban Republic are to 
be issued. 
when the domination of Spain is successfully over- | expecting defeat. 
thrown. 


Colon. 


ports of Guatemala, Honduras, Belize, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica en route. 


been killed in Florida during the last 12 years. 


State on the 29th ult., for the incorporation of the : , 
Transcontinental Company, with a capital stock of | talists assert emphatically that their most dangerous 
$200,000,000. 
and operate an electric railway from Chicago to Jersey | oring fur free silver, and who are monometallists 
City, N. J. 
rectors are all Chicago men. 


Becker, of the Government mineral command, now in 
Alaska, have discovered valuable nickel ore ledges at 


the head of Indian River, at a place called Silver | the British Ministry will greatly assi-t a solution of 
Bay.” 


had in over thirty years, started shortly before six 
o'clock, in the rear of the San Francisco Box Factory, 
located at Fifth and Harrison Streets. The total loss 
is estimated at $1,200,000, the insurance amounting to 
$290,000. The heaviest losers were the Pacific Soda 
Works, $60,000, and the Fifth Street Furniture Manu- 
fucturing Company, $55,000. Steps have been taken 
to provide for the many poor families who lost all in 
the flames. 


crease of 73 over the previous week, and a decrease of 
185 as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. Of the foregoing, 230 were males and 202 fe- 
males: 79 died of cholera infantum; 40 of consump- 
tion; 39 of heart disease; 22 of pneumonia; 20 of 
marasmus ; 20 of apoplexy ; 19 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 14 of diphtheria; 13 of convul- 
sions ; 12 of casualties ; 12 of nephritis; 11 of old age, 
and 9 of inanition. 


coupon, 113} a 113}; 4’s, 1925, 123} a 124}; 5’s, 1163 
a 117; currency 6’s, 100 a 108. 


of 74c. for middling uplands. 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $15.00 a $16.00. 


$3.00 a $3.25 ; No. 2 winter family, $3.35 a $3.50; Penn- 
sylvania roller, clear, $3.50 a $3.75; do., do., straight, 
$3.75 a $3.90; Western winter, clear, $3.50 a $3.75; 
do., do., straight, $3.75 a $4.00; do., do., patent, $4.00 
a $4.25; spring, clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, 
$3.65 a $3.90; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
brands, higher. 


The debt statement shows a net decrease in the 


Total cash in the Treasury, $811,061,- 
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Our Government has consented to act as mediator Itis probable that the dissolution of Parliament wil} 


between France and Venezuela, and will endeavor to | take place on Seventh Month 10th. The pollings wil] 
re-establish diplomatic relations. 


begin in the burghs on Seventh Month 15th, and in 
Delegates from the Cuban revolutionary clubs | the counties on Seventh Mouth 18th. All the pollings 

will be over by Seventh Month 20th. The Westminster 
Gazette, from a Liberal estimate of the result of the 


A thoroughly non-partisan opinion fixes the Unionist 
They will be redeemed by the republic | majority at 80. The Liberals will enter the canvass 


The London correspondent of the New York Sun 
New Orleans is to have a new line of steamers to | says: “Is is doubtful if money was ever loaned at 
The boats will stop at the most important | lower rates than during the current week. It is neces. 
sary that the British Government should renew Trea- 
sury bills amounting to $6,000,000. The tenders 
It is reported that fully 2,500,000 alligators have | amounted to $60,000,000, and the lowest price which 
was accepted fixed the interest at a trifle under 11-16 
Articles were filed with the Illinois Secretary of | of one per cent.” 

The Tribune correspondent says: “ English bi-met- 


The company proposes to construct | enemies are the American fanatics who are now clam- 


The incorporators and first Board of Di- | without apparently being aware of it.” 

Dr. Arendt, who was one of the German delegates 
A Tacoma despatch says that “ Prof. Dell and Dr. | to the International Monetary Conference in Brussels 
last year, has written a paper to the bi-metallic organs 
in which he expresses his opinion that the change in 


j the international currency troubles, With a number 
The last saloon in Jackson, Mississippi, closed the | of pronounced bi-metallic advocates in the Ministry, 


first of Sixth Month, and the State capital will be a | the chances for such a result, he thinks, are certainly 
dry town for at least two years. 


enhanced. 


The Nicholson Temperance Act has become a law A large section of the German press severely criti- 


in Indiana by proclamation of the Governor. The] cises the heavy expenditure incurred in connection 
law places all saloons on the ground floor, abolishing with the Kiel festivities, amounting to no less than 
all musical features, and separates the saloon from | 8,000,000 marks. The haste with which the canal was 
any other business; takes down the screens, and de- | opened, contrary to the advice of experts, is also cen- 
feate a license application on the petition of a majority 
of the residents of the ward. 
keepers have given up the business. 


sured and the incomplete condition of the canal de- 
plored. 

A despatch of the 27th ult., to the Central News 
from Belgrade, says that the recent fighting in the vi- 
cinity of Egripalanka, Macedonia, was very severe, 
The insurgents, under Gewiski, attacked the Turks 
at several points. The fighting lasted four days. Many 
were killed. Fifty wounded Turks were taken to 
Egripalanka, where the churches were utilized as 
hospitals. The dispatch adds that after the fighting at 
Kratovo the wounded were beheaded. 

Coffee planting promises to be the great industry of 
British Central Africa. The export of coffee in 1893, 
about {5,000 pounds, was nearly double that of 1892; 
that of 1894 was nearly double that of 1893, and 1895 
“can now be definitely expected to double that of 
1894.” 

A semi-official note received in Paris on the 28th 
ult., has been communicated t» the press, stating that 
China declares that she has decided to contract a loan 
without recourse to any intermediary. Her attitude is 
attributed to advice said to have been given her by 
Great Britain. The situation causes great dissatisfac- 
tion to Russia, which is disposed to believe that Great 
Britain is acting in concert with Germany. 

The Cologne Gazette correspondent at St. Petersburg 
asserts that the leading Russian financiers are furiously 
angry at the action of Germany in supporting England 
in inducing China to refuse to accept Russia’s loan 
proposals in their present form. China’s non-accept- 
ance of the proposals involves her withdrawal of her 
recent concessions to Russia in connection with the 
Siberian railway. 

A London dispatch from Shanghai to a local news 
agency says that the high officials in Shanghai are 
confidently expecting that war will ensue between 
Russia and Japan, over the situation and administra- 
tion of affairs in Corea, within three month. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Huxley, the distinguished sei- 
entist, died on the 29th ult., at Eastbourne, England, 
after a long illness. He was 70 years of age. 

Floriana Peixoto, ex-President of Brazil, died sud- 
denly in Rio de Janeiro, on the night of the 29th al- 
timo. Admiral de Gama recently committed suicide, 
after an engagement in Rio de Sul, in which he and 
his adherents were outnumbered and overpowered. 


NOTICES. 


WantTep.—The Committee for the civilization of the 
Indians desire the services of a Friend (married or 
single), to assist in the management of the farm at 
Tunessassa, New York, and the care of the boys out of 
school —to enter upon his duties in the Ninth Month 
next. Applications may be made to 

Joun G. Harnes, Malvern, Pa., 
Jos1AnH Wistar, Salem N. J. 
























A number of saloon- 


On the 27th ult. the worst fire San Francisco has 


There were 432 deaths in this city last week—an in- 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 97; 4’s, reg., 112 a 112}; 


Corton was in light request, vut steady, on a basis 
FEED.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $14.50a $16.50; 


FLour.— Winter super, $2.80 a $3.00; do., extras, 


do., favorite 
Rye flour is dull and weak, at $3.75 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 73 a 73}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 514 a 51 jc. 
No. 2 white oats, 32 a 323c. 

Beer CattLe.—Extra, 5} a 5jc.; good, 44 a 5je. ; 
medium, 4} a 5c.; common, 4 a 4}ce. 

SHEEP AND LAmss.—Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; 
medium, 2} a 3c., common, 1} a 2}c.; lambs, 3 a 64e. 

Hoas.—Good Western, 7 a 74c.; other grades, 6} a 
ic. 

ForeIGN.—Lord Salisbury has reorganized the Brit- 
ish Cabinet with himself as Prime Minister and Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs; the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord President of the Council; Arthur 
J. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury: Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies; Sir Mi- 
chel Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
George J. Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty. 


i} 


